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Collective B Deissioten Seen as 


World Democratic Force’ 
By WILLIAM H. JOYCE 


Assistant Administrator, Economic Cooperation Administration 


In recent months I have been thinking more and more 
that the United States, Britain, the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, and Belgium should get together and jointly de- 
velop one new and great article of export to France and 
Italy. That article of export I consider to be quite as 
important as the economic aid that the ECA has been bring- 
ing to both France and Italy. That article of export is the 
idea of modern collective bargaining, along with its essen- 
tial techniques, as these have been sweated out in America 
and northern Europe by trial and 
error. For behind this idea of col- 
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This article deals briefly with some of the factors that 
are presently acting as deterrents to the further develop- 
ment of coastwise and intercoastal trade of West Coast 
ports, and with the problem of low volume of activity in 
these ports in the light of economic and political conditions 
in the United States and the world today. 

Mr. J. J. Usher, traffic manager of the Port of Seattle, 
recently made a survey of several hundred shippers 
throughout the United States to determine why they were 
not using intercoastal service more 
frequently, and recorded the deter- 





lective bargaining and behind these 
techniques is the living faith in a 
free man’s freedom—freedom of 
discussion, freedom of the exercise 
of economic power, and that very 
important freedom which is the 


freedom to achieve compromise, to Democratic 
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rents mentioned in their replies. 
Five of the most common com- 
plaints are appraised below. 

(1) Excessive Transit Time. The 
most common complaint was that 
transit time is too long. This criti- 
cism carries many connotations 
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reconcile different views and in- 
terests, in short, the freedom to 
agree. 

Another special significance of 
collective bargaining as practiced 
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which cannot be fully expressed in 
a simple “yes” or “no” answer to a 
question. We all know of the situa- 
tion with respect to sellers’ markets 
which has existed in American bus- 


in the United States and in northern 


iness since the end of World War 





Europe is that it not only reflects 

the capacity of men to harmonize 

discords and dissonances but also assumes the possibility 
of continuing improvement. By its nature, collective bar- 
gaining cannot be fixed, static, cut-and-dried—for collec- 
tive bargaining is supremely a process, a living social or- 
ganism, which means that it is constantly subject to change. 
Collective bargaining is more than an economic process, 
although it may be defined as the method by which union 
members, through their own representatives, market and 
help to manage the labor skills and energies that the em- 
ployer needs to buy. Collective bargaining deals, in the 
final analysis, with that most crucial and challenging pro- 
cess of all—human relations. If we look upon collective 
bargaining as only a means for establishing certain wage 
rates, we become unconscious Marxists. We fall into their 
pernicious error that the materialistic factors are the only 
ones that really count. Yet we know that, over and above the 
question of a comfortable bulge in the pay envelope, the 

(Continued on page 3) 





* Address delivered at the Northwest Labor-Management Con- 
ference held in Portland, Oregon in Aug. 1951. The conference was 
sponsored by the University of Oregon and the Portland Extension 
Center of the State System of Higher Education. It was organized 
and directed by Dr. Paul L. Kleinsorge, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Mr. Joyce is on leave from the Joyce Shoe Com- 
pany, of which he is the founder and president. The company has 
plants in many different countries. 


II. Suppliers have of necessity en- 
gaged in hand-to-mouth buying; 
most manufactured goods, as well as many raw materials, 
are in continuous short supply. Time has become a pri- 
mary factor, cost secondary, in the movement of goods 
from manufacturers to wholesalers. Goods have, because 
of shortages, been moved in much smaller quantities than 
before the war; and small shipments are carried primarily 
by trucks, forwarders, and l.c.l. rail. Moreover, the rail- 
roads have put “stops in transit” into many tariffs where 
no such provisions existed before the war. As a result, we 
have seen a big development in branch warehousing along 
the Pacific Coast. The steamship companies have gone into 
split-delivery privileges in their tariffs, but they will be the 
first to say that this competitive practice has met with only 
minor success. Certainly it needs additfonal consideration 
and publicity. 

When shippers complain of transit time being too long 
they are talking of plant-to-plant or warehouse-to-ware- 
house time. Without faster vessels, it will be difficult to cut 
down port-to-port time. However, it should be possible to 
cut down terminal time. Our terminals, for the most part, 
are badly in need of modernization. Charles Landon of 
Duke University recently made the statement that “the 
Bush Terminal in New York is the only modern general 
cargo terminal in the United States.” From recently pub- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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lished accounts of the Mission Rock Terminal in San Fran- 
cisco and some of the modernized facilities at Long Beach, 
it is apparent that he did not consider current developments 
on the West Coast. But the situation at some of the termin- 
als is deplorable. 

Having seen long lines of trucks waiting to get onto one 
of the piers in Seattle, I recently attempted to find out how 
much standby time was accumulating. The first transfer 
company I approached was very cooperative in letting me 
go through its freight bills for the previous month. From 
these I learned that $267 had been assessed, nearly all of it 
against two shippers. The second transfer company, some 
of whose trucks I had seen waiting in line a considerable 
length of time, told me that it seldom had any standby 
charges at this particular pier because it always waited 
two or three days after a ship had arrived before trying to 
pick up incoming freight. One of the cartage companies 
told me that it posted a man at this pier when a ship arrived 
to telephone the dispatcher when the line had thinned down 
so that it could get in with a minimum of waiting. Another 
drayman told me that he advised his shippers to forward 
by a competing steamship company, because of the difh- 
cult conditions at this particular pier. Most of these ter- 
minals were constructed at a time when cargo vessels sel- 
dom exceeded 5,000 to 6,000 tons, whereas today the 10,- 
000-ton Victory, Liberty, and C-type vessels are those most 
commonly seen in our ports. Many terminals were designed 
and constructed for service by team and wagon. 

One of the greatest single factors in the success of motor- 
carrier operators in competing for traffic in the postwar per- 
iod has been their ability to cut terminal time and costs. 
Nearly every community of any size boasts of at least one 
new motor-freight terminal erected since the close of the 
war at costs of from $150,000 to $800,000. These expendi- 
tures are justified by the motor carriers through the lower- 
ing of the terminal cost of freight moved through these 
facilities from 25 to 30 cents per hundred pounds down to 
8 to 12 cents—and this in times when everyone else is com- 
plaining of increasing costs. 

(2) Insufficient Savings. Another major complaint is 
that savings of freight charges are insufficient to justify use 
of the intercoastal steamship lines. This is another com- 
plicated matter, but, again, a partial solution lies in cutting 
of terminal time and costs. The fight between the railroads 
and the steamship operators is a familiar one and probably 
has no easy solution—at least no solution has appeared 
in the thirty-seven years since the opening of the Panama 
Canal. Several writers have contended that better coopera- 
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tion between rail and water carriers is the answer. The elim- 
ination of many of the depressed transcontinental rail 
rates and the substitution of rates which will move traffic 
by rail from interior points to the coast for shipment by 
the coastwise and intercoastal carriers is a partial solution 
that has not been considered seriously enough. Under such 
a plan, the car-mile earnings of the rail carriers would be 
higher, the cost to the shipper would probably be lower, 
and the vessel loadings would increase. 

(3) Excessive Loss and Damage. The complaint of loss 
or damage to shipments is related, to some extent, to the 
other complaints, as well as to general economic conditions. 
In times of hand-to-mouth buying, the shipper is anxious 
to have his merchandise rather than a claim check. At other 
times the loss or damage is not bothersome, provided the 
steamship operator uses care and discretion in choosing 
a claim agent who has the manners of Beau Brummel and 
a telephone voice like Caruso, can write like Mark Twain, 
and is recently of the diplomatic service. The suggestion 
of a shipper’s sealed cargo box appears suitable for some 
types of cargoes. Modernization of handling facilities 
could also reduce claims materially. 

(4) Lack of Confidence by Shippers. The problem of 
shipper confidence is directly related to labor-management 
relations. In the words of Dr. Clark Kerr of the University 
of California, “Pacific ports have a reputation for unrelia- 
bility among shippers and shipping companies. Labor 
trouble has been frequent enough, but rumors of impend- 
ing labor troubles have been even more frequent. Substan- 
tial amounts of cargo have been diverted to Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and to rail and truck transport, which even under 
existing costs of cargo handling should have been shipped 
through Pacific Coast ports.” The labor situation has been 
relatively quiet recently, and I understand that, in an at- 
tempt to regain shipper confidence, greater efforts are be- 
ing made toward labor-management cooperation to avoid 
strikes and quell rumors of labor troubles. Additional ef- 
forts are necessary to show labor leaders dollar-and-cents 
long-term losses from the destruction of shipper confidence 
and the diversion of cargoes to other ports and other forms 
of transportation. 

(5) Burdensome Terminal Charges. Another complaint 
by shippers which deters traffic development is the mis- 
cellaneous handling and wharfage charges which are added 
at Pacific Coast ports. At Atlantic Coast ports these costs 
are absorbed in the freight charges; at Gulf ports, while 
there are no unabsorbed handling charges, some of the 
other terminal charges have been eliminated, particularly 
at New Orleans and Houston. 

In discussing this problem, William A. Hurst, econom- 
ist for the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, has 
made the observation that “the adverse effect of these addi- 
tional charges on the Pacific Coast results not so much 
from the actual costs involved, but more from their nui- 
sance character. The shipper is billed separately for these 
charges and this necessitates checking a second freight bill, 
in some cases long after the shipment has been made. There 
is also a general lack of uniformity in the manner in which 
these charges are made. The charges are often on a cost 
plus basis, another unique practice on the Pacific Coast, 
and thus there is no basis for predetermining the exact 
shipping costs.” 

The operation of terminals is a business of high fixed 
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costs; it is also a business of increasing returns. Low vol- 
ume means high per-unit charges, with little opportunity 
for profits. Increased volume means greater utilization of 
terminals and low costs per unit, with the possibility of 
profits and funds for increasing the size and efficiency 
of the port and for getting additional business. 

It is a well-known axiom that trade brings additional 
trade; in that respect the West Coast has been a victim of 
world economic and political conditions. The end of 
World War II brought various plans and programs for 
reconstruction. The major share of American attention 
was directed toward rehabilitation of the European econ- 
omy. This industrial continent is an important trading 
partner; it accounted for more than one-third of our total 
foreign trade before the war. In view of its importance in 
world politics and as a possible buffer against Communism, 
it is not surprising that our largest single assistance pro- 
gram under ECA was directed toward Western Europe. 
The limited available American dollars in Europe were 
spent primarily for machinery to rebuild factories, the 
output of which could be traded in the world markets for 
purchasing power. West Coast ports lost heavily and At- 
lantic ports gained materially. Consumption of Washing- 
ton apples, Oregon pears, and California prunes dropped 
while European dollars were being spent on machine tools. 

South America is coming into its own economically. 
From 1938 to 1949, Latin America’s share of total United 
States’ foreign trade increased from 15 to 27 per cent by 
value. In 1949 about 52 per cent of South American im- 
yorts were from the United States, while 43 per cent of 
South and Central Americas’ exports were destined for 
this country. The Gulf ports have been able to capitalize 
on these trends. 

Since the end of World War II political unrest has re- 
sulted in actual armed conflict in China, Burma, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Korea, Malaya, and the Philippines. 
Even in areas where there have been no wars, revolutions, 
or police actions, political unrest and the threat of Com- 
munist domination have caused unsettled trade conditions. 
This unhealthy situation in the Orient has been expensive 
for Pacific ports. 

Research and the extension of promotion and education 
activities have been suggested as possible answers to the 
problem of low volume. Major ports such as New York 
and New Orleans have used these methods successfully. 
According to the recently published Federal Reserve Bank 
study on Waterborne Trade of California Ports, New Or- 
leans has the most extensive and well-organized port pro- 
motion program in the United States; its port Board of 
Commissioners maintains representatives in St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York, and Washington, and spends approxi- 
mately $125,000 annually for port promotion. The Inter- 
national House in New Orleans, operating on an annual 
budget of $250,000, about 10 per cent of which is utilized 
for direct publicity purposes, acts as a clearing house for 
information for the whole region served by the port and 
boasts of contacts between small business and officials of 
foreign countries. Competition of this nature can be suc- 
cessfully met only by like methods. 

Part of the solution to the problem of increasing move- 
ment in the domestic water trades lies in education of the 
shippers, especially at interior points within 200 to 300 
miles of our ports. Before the war the carriers sent solicitors 
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regularly into these areas to call on the shippers, a practice 
which I am sure paid dividends. I am told that at present 
steamship company men confine their calling, at least on 
Puget Sound, to areas within a short distance of the ports. 

In summary, revival of the coastwise and intercoastal 
trade depends on the following actions of the part of vessel 
owners, chambers of commerce, port authorities, regula- 
tory bodies, and other interested parties: (1) aggressive 
salesmanship; (2) mechanization and modernization of 
port facilities; (3) adjustment of rail-water relationships 
so as to increase differentials, either by cutting terminal 
costs, establishment of through rail-water rates, or upward 
adjustment of section 4 departure rates; (4) stimulation 
of foreign trade through Pacific ports with resultant in- 
creases in transshipments; (5) a better understanding on 
the part of our national regulatory bodies of the problems 
of domestic water carriers; (6) peaceful settlement of 
West Coast labor problems and the quelling of rumors of 
strikes, with the possible guarantee that merchandise in 
transit will be landed and released to shippers in the event 
of tieups; (7) constructive elimination of nuisance charges 
so that shippers can easily determine the total cost of water- 
borne movements. 
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worker must feel that he belongs, that he participates, that 
he has a stake in the enterprise, that he has a vote in shaping 
his ways of work, that he can derive from his job the hu- 
man ‘satisfactions of pride, interest, recognition, and ad- 
vancement. In our own country, we are realizing to an ever- 
increasing extent that human relations, whether between 
management and labor inside a factory, or between gov- 
ernments, or between peoples, have become decisive in de- 
termining the course of history today. 

Our own approach, like that of northern Europe, reflects 
our concern with the primacy of the person, with the dig- 
nity of the task he may perform. But this approach, this 
recognition that human relations are primary and pivotal, 
is still lacking in altogether too many plants and workshops 
in France and Italy. That explains, in large measure, why 
in France the Communist-dominated CGT (Confederation 
General du Travail) has 2,150,000 out of 4,100,000 union 
members. That explains, in large measure, why in Italy 
the Communist-controlled CGIL (Confederazione Gener- 
ale Italiano del Lavoro) has 5,117,000 out of the coun- 
try’s 7,341,000 union members. The brutal fact is that too 
many French and Italian owners still tend to look upon 
labor as a mass of inferiors whose hopes for a more ample 
life, economic and spiritual, can be ignored with impunity. 
The psychology of French and Italian management, with 
some notable exceptions, tends to be more feudalistic than 
capitalistic, in the sense that we use that term in America. 
The failure of managements in both countries to share 
their profits more equitably with their workers has aroused 
resentments which Communist agitators, organizers, and 
propagandists have canalized and crystallized into bitter- 
ness and anger toward the kind of economic system which 
gives opulence to the few and poverty to the many. 





Any management in any country which fails to deliver 
in terms of reasonably fair shares for the worker, and fails 
to give recognition that the worker is not a faceless man 
but rather a human being with his own aspirations and 
strivings toward a better life, will simply invite, soon or 
late, the threat of nationalization or that extremism ex- 
emplified by the influence of Communism in the labor 
movements of both France and Italy. I do not believe 
French and Italian workers have been attracted to Com- 
munism by virtue of ideological content, per se. They have 
been attracted to it because it has become for them a ve- 
hicle of vengeance, of protest, and of self-assertion against 
the kind of employer who deprives them not only of econ- 
omic opportunity and security but also of dignity as hu- 
man beings on the job. “The employer is the natural enemy 
of the workers,” says Palmiro Togliatti, the second in com- 
mand of Communist unions in Italy. “The worker always 
has a grievance” is the slogan popularized by Maurice 
Thorez, the orator and hero of Communist labor in France. 
The doctrine of inevitable class antagonism, of interests 
diametrically opposed between employer and employee, as 
against our own assumption of inherent mutuality of in- 
terests, will remain the taproot of Communist influence in 
Western Europe’s labor movements until employer atti- 
tudes undergo a fundamental change. 

All this was brought home to me with special force and 
clarity during some recent meetings that I attended in Eu- 
rope with a cross-section of European industrialists and 
labor leaders. Sitting at my side at many conferences was 
Bob Oliver, the head of the Office of Labor Advisors in 
ECA. The theme for every session was how to increase 
productivity in Western Europe’s industry. To me, of 
course, it was only the most natural and necessary and in- 
stinctive thing in the world that, when we were exploring 
ways by which we could increase output per man hour in 
the mines and mills of Western Europe, labor’s voice should 
be heard on a basis of complete equality. 

Certainly in ECA we have from the outset proceeded on 
that assumption. One of the first acts of Paul Hoffman when 
he became ECA administrator was to call in the AFL and 
the CIO to set up an Office of Labor Advisors, first headed 
by that remarkable statesman, Clinton S. Golden. In our 
European headquarters at the Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative in Paris, we have Nelson Crookshank of the AFL 
and Harry Martin of the CIO sitting in on the formulation 
of policy and procedure. Two well-known figures in the 
American labor movement, Michael Harris and John Gross, 
head ECA missions in Germany and Norway. And Robert 
Mullen, our ECA director of information, has seen to it that 
labor-information experts are attached to every ECA office 
in the United States and in Western Europe. 

But [ must say that, despite the ECA philosophy of com- 
plete top-to-bottom cooperation between management and 
labor, our recent meetings in Europe certainly shocked var- 
ious European executives and even some labor leaders. The 
fact that Bob Oliver, ECA’s top labor man, and I sat to- 
gether, constantly referred questions of judgment to each 
other, and were on cordial first-name terms was very 
startling to some Continentals. I remember that, after one 
long meeting, I was invited to have a drink with a promi- 
nent European industrialist, who shall be nameless. 

“Aren’t you afraid of too much democracy?” he asked 
me, referring to the extent of labor participation in ECA 
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in particular and in American industry in general. Won't 
they vote you out of power?” he continued. It was my turn 
to be shocked and startled. When I had recovered my wits 
to some extent, I replied something like this: 

“There can never be too much democracy in the sense of 
everybody participating, whether in the plant, or at the 
bargaining table, or at the voting machine, or in the town 
meeting, or in the community chest drive, or on the school 
board.” Then I recalled a favorite maxim of my old friend, 
Paul Hoffman, who had got me into all this; and, as a 
clincher, | quoted that favorite phrase of his: “The only 
way to make democracy work is to work through the ways 
of democracy.” 

“I think we will now have an aperitif,’ answered the 
French industrialist. He seemed to need his—he needed it 
very much indeed. With my usual taxicab wit—that is, 
thinking of all the bright remarks I should have made after 
I have left the party, I realized that I should have spoken 
to him perhaps along these lines: American management 
is not afraid that labor will vote it out of power because, 
first of all, American labor believes in the free-enterprise 
system quite as firmly as management does. The American 
union wants to enlarge its stake in the profits of capitalism. 
The European union—because of management’s failure 
to accommodate itself to changing conditions—has been 
stuck with the prophets of Das Kapital. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that—in all 
the social convulsions of these turbulent years, among all 
the major drives of the so-called “common man” through- 
out today’s world to achieve more opportunity and security 
—the American drive to extend the scope of collective bar- 
gaining is the only one which accepts private ownership, 
which accepts wages as the workers’ share in a joint under- 
taking, which accepts the profit motive as the best means 
of producing goods and rendering services. In genuine col- 
lective bargaining in the United States, management’s role 
is recognized as being that of a cortical center and labor’s 
role as that of the spinal cord, both reciprocally interre- 
lated and both functioning within the same body of a free 
and expanding economy. It is interesting in this respect 
to note that, in the recent meetings of the International 
Socialist Organization and the free trade unions in Western 
Europe, the traditional emphasis upon nationalization was 
discarded in favor of the American approach of higher 
productivity, mass production sustained by mass purchas- 
ing power, and even more competition in business. 

The Frankfort Manifesto of the recent Socialist Inter- 
national not only denounced Communism as Soviet im- 
perialism, but also renounced the class struggle in the 
Marxist sense of a revolt of the proletariat against the bour- 
geoisie. Moreover, this manifesto recommended more 
planning of production to serve the common interest as 
against public ownership of all means of production. It 
declared that capitalism can be improved and reformed, 
and that its evils are declining. At the recent meeting of 
the free world’s trade unions in Milan, a main theme that 
ran through all discussions was that the tremendous pro- 
ductive power and the high living standards of the Ameri- 
can people have been achieved under a system marked 
by two major characteristics: (1) a free and socially res- 
ponsible capitalism and (2) a free and socially aware trade 
unionism. | expect that, as more and more Europeans un- 
derstand what the American economic system really is, 
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they will cease to be deluded by Communist caricatures of 
America as a Wall Street dictatorship in which children 
starve in the streets. Instead, they will seek eagerly to adopt 
those principles which have given to our own system its 
flexibility, its strength, its dynamic and healthy equilib- 
rium, and its ability to meet the challenges of a new day. 

These developments, which signify a changing mental 
climate in Western Europe, can be in measurable part 
credited to the work of the ECA. I think I can say with 
some objectivity that one of our greatest accomplishments 
has been our program of helping Europeans revamp Amer- 
ican precepts of industrial know-how and apply them to 
their own conditions. My own staff in Western Europe 
has strict orders not to try to transplant American ideas 
or methods intact and in toto upon the European scene. 
We never attempt to superimpose anything upon any Eu- 
ropean factory or industry or service. We simply concen- 
trate on transferring from the United States, upon invita- 
tion, parts of our industrial lore, our economic techniques 
that can be reshaped and adapted to the particular needs 
of a European factory or industry or country. The Euro- 
peans have their own cultural patterns, their own tradi- 
tions, their own values, which we at all times respect. This 
is the psychological keynote of the the ECA doctrine of 
productivity. 

As most of you know, the ECA is now engaged in de- 
veloping a tremendous productivity program to help the 
peoples of Western Europe to help themselves to produce 
more in the factory and on the farm. This indeed is be- 
coming the second and perhaps the most important phase 
of the Marshall Plan. In the first stages of the Marshall 
Plan, our main job was to assist Western Europe to achieve 
economic recovery from the devastations and dislocations 
of World War II, and thus to contain Communism by erad- 
icating the misery and despair on which it thrives. That 
job has been substantially accomplished, at least to the 
extent that industrial output in Western Europe is 40 per 
cent higher than in 1938 and agriculture up 9 per cent. 

But, even as we watched Western Europe move toward 
these goals, we realized that merely to achieve economic 
recovery to levels appreciably above the prewar standards 
of 1938 was not going to be enough. In the first place, the 
Communist-inspired invasion of South Korea was the 
warning signal that made it necessary for all the free 
world to rearm; and thus there was imposed upon the con- 
valescent economies of Western Europe the additional bur- 
den of turning out tanks and guns and planes against the 
threat of a Communist march to the Atlantic. In the second 
place, those of us who were trying to keep our fingers on 
the pulse of Western European psychology realized that 
merely to help Western Europe return to the living stand- 
ards of 1938 or thereabouts would be to invite all over 
again the very conditions which had given rise to Nazism 
in Germany, to Fascism in Italy, and to powerful Commu- 
nist and Fascist movements inside many countries of West- 
ern Europe. It became obvious to us that if Western Eu- 
rope were to have both guns and bread, and at the same 
time overcome the social unrest that incubates the disease 
germs of Communism, the United States and Western Eu- 
rope would have to cooperate as never before in a concerted 
and determined drive to increase productivity. From the 
ECA standpoint, productivity is something more than out- 
put per man hour within a measurable framework of ma- 
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terials, machinery, and management. It is more than im- 
provements in plant layout, or the more efficient use of sup- 
plies, or investment in a new punch press, or new designs 
in packaging. It is an economic philosophy which is a mid- 
twentieth-century alternative to Marxism and to that curi- 
ous amalgam of guildism, statism, and cartelism which is 
called capitalism in Western Europe. Productivity is an 
economic philosophy which if applied to Western Europe 
will help to do these things: 

(1) Further remove tariffs, import quotas, currency 
restrictions, and other impediments to trade, with the ul- 
timate aim the creation of a single Europe-wide market. 

(2) Persuade European management to adopt modern 
collective-bargaining methods, and to share company earn- 
ings equitably among the workers of an enterprise. 

(3) Persuade labor to relinquish go-slow and other 
restrictive tactics, and to relinquish its opposition to in- 
stallation of laborsaving devices and methods. 

(4) Gain wide acceptance of the principle that mass 
production can only be possible when enough purchasing 
power is released by means of higher wages for the worker 
and lower prices for the consumer. 

(5) Get the European business community to agree that 
the high-pegged price and the small tight market have out- 
lived their usefulness to everybody, including management. 

We at ECA believe that this productivity idea is a great 
and dynamic idea. We believe that its costs will be negli- 
gible as compared to the outlays required by the first phas- 
es of the Marshall Plan. To begin with, Europe’s indus- 
trial capacity has been largely rebuilt. The job ahead is to 
think and work and act less in terms of new heavy expen- 
ditures for new heavy equipment and more in terms of use 
of the equipment which already exists in a more produc- 
tive and efficient manner. There is no question but that, 
by simple rearrangements of work flow, better lighting, 
more convenient location of the tool crib, use of inexpensive 
power tools, an immense amount can be accomplished in 
utilizing more effectively the existing plant of Western 
Europe. We are looking forward to the time when the 
philosophy of high production and high wages, of volume 
sales at ever-lower unit costs, and of substantial profits 
from this process, will prevail throughout Western Europe. 
We feel sure that it would be a welcome advance from to- 
day’s business philosophy of low production, low wages, 
small sales at high unit costs, and of profits too often si- 
phoned off into the hands of a management that does not 
plow them back into improving plant efficiency. 

The social and political and moral implications of the 
great productivity idea hardly need elaboration. They were 
described to me at lunch the other day in London by Geof- 
frey Crowther, the editor of The Economist, as constitut- 
ing the new great industrial revolution of our time—a 
bloodless revolution that will vindicate the democratic 
credo and enable it to triumph over totalitarianism. To me 
personally, the inspiring thing about our productivity pro- 
gram is that it represents the economic dividend of a moral 
value—the dividend of freedom. It can provide the ma- 
terial basis for men to work together voluntarily in an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect. As I see it, this is the pre- 
condition and the very essence of any effective policy of 
human relations—in collective bargaining or in any other 
sphere where the ability of men to work together is the 
test and testament of their own faith in freedom. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The most important recent development in the lumber 
industry is the recurrence of softness in the mill price of lumber. 
Many dimensions of green lumber dropped about 5 per cent dur- 
ing November 1951. The mill price of plywood dropped 15 per cent 
or more in the past few weeks. Apparently this price drop has not 
seriously curtailed the output of lumber, but the production of ply- 
wood is running in the neighborhood of 25 per cent below Septem- 
ber levels. 

Despite the unsettled situation in the lumber market, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association predicts that 1951 output and ship- 
ments will break all records for the Douglas-fir industry. The most 
recent statistics follow (thousands of feet, board measure) : 


Oct. 1951 
_ 219,650 
207 549 
... 216,680 
. 400,574 
. $91,201 


Oct. 1950 
233,488 
193,320 
225,950 
771,296 
812,907 


Sept. 1951 
208,761 
202,500 
200 ,993 
539,514 
919,258 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 
Average weekly shipments 
Unfilled orders, end of month 
Gross stocks, end of month 


Portland Department-Store Sales. Portland department-store 
sales are running at about the same dollar level as they were a year 
ago. However, with higher prices prevailing now, the physical vol- 
ume of goods sold is probably slightly lower. The figures below show 
percentage changes between this year and last year in sales of 
department stores in Portland and other Pacific Coast cities. 
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Employment. Employment has been running slightly below a 
year ago and unemployment just a little higher. The principal point 
of weakness is lumbering and logging. The table below shows the 
number of unemployment-compensation claimants actually receiving 
benefit checks at the end of the last full week in October. It must 
be remembered that the actual number of unemp!oyed is higher 
than shown by this table because some unemployed cannot qualify 
for benefit payments and a large proportion obtain new jobs during 
the period between the time when they register for compensation 
and the time when they become eligible to receive payments. 


Port. Eu- Other 
Total land Astoria Salem gene Cities 
ee eee 74 10 4 17 2 41 
Construction 0 eiaaieed 392 265 2 24 18 
Food processing ibakasaladies 831 151 306 174 39 
Lumber & logging Fae! 1,353 241 53 52 142 
| ee atid 705 527 6 47 7 
0 EE 185 9 1] 
— ES eee are 177 118 2 7 3 
Cafes paetelicieiieniiiidiehaeainiietstia, 151 14 23 
ET ON 334 17 d 30 
es eee 826 441 15 : 40 


Industry 





ee iitrcpntatnnpennitihanriies 5,619 2,423 428 315 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Octo- 
ber 1951 there were 1,279 real-estate transactions amounting to 
$11,015,831 in Multnomah County. Of these, 916 involved residences, 


the total value of which was $8,036,550; 310 were vacant properties, 


$513,971; and 53 were business properties, $2,465,310. 
Oct. 1951 Sept. 1951 

1,279 1,131 
$11,015,831 $ 9,650,449 
1,076 942 
7,791,392 5,706,297 


Oct. 1950 
1,248 
$ 9,593,108 
1,459 
10,635,392 


Number of sales 
Total value of sales 
Number of mortgages 
Total amount loaned 


BANK BDEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 122 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 

Number 


of Banks 
Marketing Districts Reporting 


Oregon 111 


Debits 
Sept. 1951 


$1,271,370,711 


Debits 
Sept. 1950 


$1 200,206,468 


Debits 
Aug. 1951 


$1,271,361 ,233 


Sept. 1951 compared with 
Sept.1950 Aug. 1951 


+ 5.9 + 0.0 











Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Senin City, etc.) — 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc. ya 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, jxme ete. is.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay ...... 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) te 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) . 
Pendleton area + 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond). 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area esha 

Baker, La Grande area...» 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


ruaoaanan vw 


779,144,869 
90 328,357 
128,477,650 
29,996,300 
39,000,287 
56,382 ,062 
23,144,844 
28,730,050 
23,990 ,664 
36,400,181 
18,247,151 
17,528,296 


BUILDING PERMITS 


698,146,794 
100,155,407 
134,208,084 
28,002 ,148 
45,689,424 
57,255,883 
22,364,389 
27,872,499 
22,883,709 
34,514,262 
15,447,876 
13,665,993 


765,264,486 
102,381,578 
136,380,107 
29,155,614 
41,993,061 
57,390,745 
23,884,375 
33,672,745 
22,035,757 
30,256,536 
15,452,677 
13,493,552 


+11.6 
— 9.8 
— 4.3 
+ 7.1 
—14.6 
- 15 
+ 3.5 
+ 3.1 
+ 4.8 
+ 5.5 
+18.1 
+28.3 


+ 1.8 
—11.8 
— 5.8 
+ 2.9 
— 7.1 
— 18 
— 3.1 
—14.7 
+ 8.9 
+20.3 
+18.1 
+29.9 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 
Residential 
Sept. 195i 


$ 64,500 


New-Non- 

residential 

Sept. 1951 
19,848 


Additions, 
Alterations 

& Repairs 

Sept. 1951 
$ 4,799 
22,775 


Totals 


Sept. 1951 


$ 69,299 
42,623 


Totals 
Aug. 1951 
$ 98,700 

116,887 


T otals 
Sept. 1950 
$ 117,630 

53,431 


33,460 
98,025 
538,774 
152,378 
730,100 
159,090 
88,651 
37,939 
184,740 
43,075 
3,267 ,380 
215,164 
305,641 
272,930 
30,395 
1,026,395 


51,305 
86,282 
100,388 
122,885 
289,783 
124,569 
69,625 
84,005 
207 ,868 
95,438 
3,925,960 
68,355 
641,380 
317,365 
134,035 
492,619 


35,000 
29,000 
448,292 
161,180 
235,000 
127,341 
27,000 
39,500 
121,400 
4,500 
2,729,815 
84,500 
206,100 
74,350 
165,100 
255 ,900 


1,900 
7,638 
320,264 
3,750 
16,950 
44,800 
5,550 
16,400 
147,550 
1,200 
796,655 
45,375 
130,700 
11,300 
21,650 
120,840 


4,055 
8,635 
27,797 
100,190 
64,350 
10,155 
63.837 
3,025 
20,839 
2,625 
720,860 
23,769 
150,893 
19,071 
10.224 
91,565 


40,955 
45,273 
796,353 
265,120 
316,300 
182,296 
96,387 
58,925 
289,789 
8,325 
4,247 ,330 
153,644 
487 ,693 
104,721 
196,974 
468,305 


Corvallis 
Eugene SE LAS Ne Eg 
IEE RS ee a Se 
Klamath Falls Para o 
re 

Medford FE A Ae ae 
EFT EAE kA EY SR EN re eae 
TY Ri a SE IN iy RE EL Bl CIE Lee a Oe 
Roseburg 
Salem . 
Springfield 
The Dalles. 


19 other putnenmatiien 











En ne ae a $4,808,478 $1,712,370 $1,349,464 $7,870,312 $7,399,724 $6,982,923 
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